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The Principles of Rural Credits. By James B. Morman. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. — xviii, 296 pp. 

Theory of Cooperative Credit. By H. Hemantakumar Ghosh. 
Calcutta, S. C. Auddy and Company, 1915. — xii, 212 pp., xliv. 

The world-wide character of the new interest in the problems of 
rural credit is excellently exemplified by the almost simultaneous ap- 
pearance of these two books, one by an American whose interest is 
primarily directed toward the American aspects of this problem, the 
other by a citizen of British India who draws many of his facts from 
rural India with its joint village and ryotmari tenure as well as its 
more modern forms of land tenure. 

Of the two books Morman 's Principles of Rural Credits is much 
more local in its coloring. It contains, it is true, descriptions of some 
foreign systems of credit. But these are passed over with a haste which 
may almost be called a stampede. The reader is allowed to gather 
only the vaguest and most sketchy impressions of the great foreign 
systems. His attention is then immediately directed back to Ameri- 
can problems and experimentation. At first the book is distinctly 
disappointing. It lacks both the volume of information and the careful 
organization which would be necessary for a satisfactory treatment of 
the principles of rural credits. 

On the other hand , if this book is to be viewed as one on problems 
in American rural credit, it is deserving of high praise. The author's 
knowledge of American farm conditions is detailed and comprehensive. 
He sees more clearly than most writers on the subject that the problem 
of rural credit is one not simply of providing credit institutions but 
also of making them work. The farmer must be connected with them 
in some way. Morman therefore very rightly is interested not merely 
in a problem in finance, but in one of farm life. In this respect his 
work is a refreshing and much needed improvement on such a book as 
Herrick's Rural Credits. 

The value of Morman's work lies not so much in the things which 
he professedly ttempts to explain, nor in the schemes of reform which 
he proposes, excellent as some of these may be, nor yet in any system- 
atic statement of American credit problems. Its greatest value lies in 
its " asides," the little flashes of insight, correlations of pertinent facts 
which make it a welcome addition to our literature on the subject. 
For the reader who is interested in the conditions rather than the prin- 
ciples of rural credit, the book may well be regarded as a godsend. 
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Ghosh's Theoty of Cooperative Credit is a shorter and more read- 
able volume. It contains but ten chapters. Of these the first is 
devoted to " the evolution of cooperation," starting with the animal 
kingdom. Then follow five chapters explaining the various systems of 
cooperative credit now found in Europe. This part of the book is a 
classic. Within less than seventy pages the author gives an account of 
these systems that is clear, systematic, well-balanced and critical. 
Probably nowhere else can so good a description be found in so small 
a space. Then follow two chapters on Indian rural life and credit and 
two chapters in conclusion. The earlier of these two (chapter ix) on 
"credit in evolution " reviews briefly the entire history and theory 
of the credit system. In trying to do so much in so small a space the 
author almost necessarily becomes vague and discursive. This chapter 
thus forms the only weak portion of an otherwise excellent book. 

The final chapter, entitled "credit in cooperation," however, is 
distinctly worth while. In it the author presents his chief contributions 
to the theory of cooperative credit. The most carefully worked out of 
these is the contrast between the two necessary bases of credit : the 
material and the moral, the property of the debtor on the one hand and 
his honesty and efficiency on the other. He concludes : 

We have seen that in past ages there was generally too great a reliance on 
the material basis. This was due ... to credit being then given generally 
for consumption which meant the destruction of the value of the loan, thus 
compelling the creditor to depend almost exclusively on some specified 
wealth of the debtor for the repayment of the debt. . . . Credit tends to 
depend more on the moral basis in modern times. . . . Reliance upon 
specific wealth is not essential, as credit is now given generally for produc- 
tion, in which the value of the loan continues to exist and at least helps 
the debtor to repay his debt provided he is trustworthy. 

Elsewhere the author points out a tendency of such cooperative credit 
systems to develop just those traits of trustworthiness which are here 
needed. 

There is also to be found in this chapter a careful argument for the 
principle of " self sacrifice " as opposed to " self help " in the manage- 
ment of credit unions — in other words, a plea that the officers of such 
unions perform their services gratuitously. The book concludes as 
follows : " There seems to be no escape from the permanent, if not 
growing, pressure of the ' law of population.' Hence by the natural 
tendency just described methods of cooperation must continue to develop 
along with the growth of competition." 
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As may be noticed, Mr. Ghosh apparently finds our language some- 
what foreign and difficult. And some of our institutions seemingly are 
rather vague in his mind — for example , his discussion of building associ- 
ations (page 14). The tendency to digress into the sociological and 
philosophical aspects of each problem is of course justified in a work 
on the " theory of cooperative credit " ; but this book is much more 
than a discussion of the theory ; it is a remarkably good brief introduc- 
tion to the entire field of cooperative credit. 

Neither of the books reviewed contains the mass of well- organized, 
authoritative information that is to be found in Herrick and Ingall's 
Rural Credits , but both are superior in their point of view, particularly 
in regarding the problem not as a detached situation but as one aspect 
of the greater problem of social organization. 

Donald S. Tucker. 

Weli.ksley College. 

Railway Rates and Traffic. By C. COLSON. Translated by 
Messrs. Leedam, Christie and Travis and edited by Charles 
Travis. London, G. Bell and Sons, 1915. — viii, 195 pp. 

Railroad Accounting. By William E. Hooper. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915. — xi, 461 pp. 

M. Colson's work appeared in 1890, easily winning recognition as a 
leading exposition of the economics of transport. Its subsequent re- 
visions have maintained its high position in the literature of the subject 
and, especially in its elucidation of the theory of railway rates, it must 
still be regarded as one of the few really distinguished contributions. 
In recent discussion, it is true, there are refinements that do not appear 
in M. Colson's exposition and there are positions taken by him that not 
all of us would be prepared to defend today without qualification. 
Such a doctrine as the influence of joint costs upon railway charges 
fails to receive that attention which most American students, in spite 
of Professor Pigou, feel that it should have. Nor is there to be found 
in Colson's pages such an illuminating analysis of the law of increasing 
returns and its application to railway rates as Ripley has recently given 
us. Nor would Colson's discussion of competition and monopoly in 
connection with railway rate-making be regarded by the most advanced 
students of railway economics as altogether adequate. Nevertheless, 
one cannot turn to his treatise without being impressed that here writes 
a master pen, a little too contemptuous of small issues,, perhaps, but 
evidencing rare philosophical breadth. 



